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CONSULT US 


About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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PEEVES AND PRAISES 


Mill Representative Mingles the Two at Behest of Reporter Repre- 
sentative—Likes American Colors but Deplores Lack of Uniformity 


HE speaker leaned well back in 

his swivel desk chair, cigar 

poised between thumb and fore- 
finger, and blew a meditative cloud of 
smoke toward the ceiling. “Yes,” he 
continued, “I’m telling you that the 
American dye industry would be all the 
better for a little keen competition from 
outside sources. -It would wake ’em up. 
It would make ’em a little bit more 
thankful for some of the blessings 
they've received. Some of ’em don’t 
seem to realize that they have anything 
to be thankful for. 

“Not that they haven’t done won- 
ders,” he added hastily. “We should be 
the last to rob them of the credit of 
keeping things going when Germany 
stopped sending colors over here and 
we didn’t know which way to turn 
next. The American manufacturers 
came to the rescue in wonderful style 
and sometimes I wonder how they were 
able to produce the results offered us 
as quickly as they did.” He waxed 
enthusiastic. “Nobody who isn’t actu- 
ally in the game will perhaps ever 
realize just how desperate we were. 


We had to take what we could get—-and 
mighty glad we were, too, when we 
found them offering in many cases 
something a good deal better than the 
mere makeshifts we expected. It 
shows we have chemists that are as good 
as any in the world, and a darn sight 
better than most when it comes to a 
call for quick action. But if some 
foreign country—not Germany—came 
along to-day with colors which we knew 
would be exactly the same the next 
time we ordered, and made us prices a 
little lower than we're paying now, 
we'd be strongly inclined to buy. It 
wouldn’t be so much on account of the 
better prices either.” And the speaker 
thrust both thumbs into the armholes 
of his vest and waited for the next 
question. 


II 


When the time came this week to 
consider a theme fitting and proper to 
set before the readers of the REPoRTER 
a discussion took place. It was agreed, 
that the British Licensing scheme had 
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heen pretty well covered and that there 
was nothing of immediate and intense 
interest hovering around the trade— 
no gigantic, vital problem save the ever 
present one of “carrying on’”’ and reach 
ing out after the South American and 
Chinese markets, with which to startle 
and electrify a breathless — public. 
Throbbing, corduroy brows were laid 
wearily to rest in the soothing embrace 
of perspiring palms, and weighty 
thoughts, weighing, oh, sav anvwhere 
from five hundred to a_ thousand 
pounds apiece, began to rumble back 
and forth across the confines of the 
editorial sanctum, making the air vi- 
brate and the windows rattle with the 
sheer ponderosity of overwhelming 
avoirdupois. The tension became ab 
solutely frightful and it seemed as 
though something was going to give 
way when the office-boy’s strident treble 
severed the thick atmosphere like a 
knife. “Why,” he shrilled, “don’t you 
go and talk to one of them consoomers ? 
They'll give you more ideas than you'll 
git layin’ around here all day.” 

A heavy glass paperweight dented the 
wall directly behind the spot where his 
grinning countenance had been an in- 
stant before, while the left member of 
a team of galoshes, caught up from 
somewhere, carried away a rack of 
pencils from the top of his desk. The 
editor was arrested in the act of reach 
ing for his gun to finish the job only 
by the hasty slamming of the sanctum 
door and the sound of running foot 
steps receding down the hallway. 

Poor child! Although a privileged 
character, he had presumed too far. 
Still, how could he know that his well- 
meant suggestion was in defiance of 
the most sacred traditions of the pub- 
lishing business. All intelligent people, 
ot course, are aware that interviews 
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are made, not born. This saves time, 
expense and trouble, and assures more 
satisfactory results to both reader and 
publisher than the old-fashioned meth 
od of talking with the victim. It guards 
against the printing of objectionable 
things. It—it’s so much better al 
around, 

Nevertheless, the germ had been im 
planted. Satan peeped around the cor 
ner and smiled invitingly. Why not? 
It was realized that the views of a con 
sumer might be biased, and that they 
would certainly be antagonistic to high 
prices. He must be expected to have 
a grouch about something or other, and 
his opportunities for observation, might 
have been more or less limited. All 
these things were weighed, and it was 
decided that no matter what the result 
might be, it should be printed: as spoken, 
It was felt that, making the necessary 
allowances alluded to above, the result 
ought to be interesting for its own 
sake. The Reporter is aware that 
many injustices have been done, and 
that the speech may often not have 
been based on mature reflection. But 
it is deemed of interest, and is to be the 
first of a number of- talks with dye 
consumers and manufacturers to follow 
in these columns. It is, therefore, of- 
fered without apology in the full know! 
edge that the reader will be able to 
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separate the wheat from the chaff fully 


as well as we could do it for him 


The decision being reached, a manf 
representing the interests of six large} 


mills in the East and South was selected. 
He was informed that his identity 
would be carefully shielded and_ told 
to fire away. 


Ill 


“T doubt if we should ever buy dyes 
of Germany again,” the speaker said in 


response to the next query. “Yes, I 
mean that. Of course, I am_ only 
voicing the sentiments of my own or- 
ganizations, but so far as we are con 
cerned, we should, I believe, have to 
be driven to the last extremity before 
we would touch a pound of German- 
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made color—and then, on second 
nards§ thought, I think we'd rather go with 
nableg out. At any rate, it would take worse 





conditions than we experienced in 1915 
to drive us to that step, and this means 
that no matter how good or how cheap 








n itt ; 

. cor the German dyes were, there would 
not} be no attraction. It will take more 
conf than one generation to wipe out the 





memory of that crowd’s nastiness and 
treachery, and we would much rather 
not have anything to do with them. I 
think the others feel the same way 
about it, too. 

“But at the same time,’ he continued, 
“I don't think we’ve always had the 
very best of treatment from the Amer 
ican manufacturers. 
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I'm not whining because they couldn't 
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. that }Supply us with dyes such as we had 
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sure enough, but the trouble was that 
after having ordered a consignment of 
a certain dye which we were informed 
we could get, anyone could come along 
during the next hour, offer a higher 
price, and walk off with the whole busi- 


ness. Well, that was some time ago, 
and since then conditions have im- 
proved enormously, not only in the 


quality of the dyes, but in the service 
as well. But there is still a little too 
much of that spirit alive for the good 
of the dye industry, and that’s why I say 
that a little outside competition would 
wake ’em up and make ’em understand 


that they can’t have everything their 
own Japanese way any longer. I’ll ven- 


ture to say that I’m just as anxious to 
see the industry firmly established in 
this country as the dye manufacturers 
themselves, but I’m hanged if I 
‘em to think they own the earth.” 
Asked to give his views regarding 
the results obtained with American 
dyes, our informant replied “Fine! ex- 
cellent! We have very little complaint 
to make on that score. As far as I 
can see, there doesn’t need to be any 
more of this talk about American dyes 
not being as fast as the German article. 
But we do wish they could maintain 
greater uniformity. That, so far as 


want 
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them right. The Germans, of course, 
used to send chemists into the mills 
to show our dyers how to use colors to 
get the desired effects, but the war 
naturally has prevented the American 
manufacturers from following suit as 
yet. They could not spare the men, 
who were needed elsewhere. Now they 
are beginning to do so, and I look for 
great things from this before another 
year is out.” 

Asked what he thought of the scheme 
for creating a licensing commission, the 
mill man said, “I’m afraid we'll never 
get it. Why? Because it sounds too 
good to be true. Yes, I know it is being 
done in England and France, and it is 
just what this country needs. How- 
ever, we must hope for the best.” 


IV 


There are, no doubt, many statements 
in the foregoing which are open to 
criticism. But it must be remembered 
that it is far from being an intended 
attack on the dye industry. It merely 
serves to show what at least one con- 
sumer thinks of the American colors, 
which is well, and of the treatment 
meted out to him by the dye manufac- 
turers during the mad scramble of the 
textile mills to keep their heads above 
water in the early days of the war, 
which is not so well. It brings out the 
things which have been annoying some 
of the consumers, and the things which 
have pleased them and, as before stated, 
is herewith offered for the reader to 
dissect at leisure. Other opinions, some 
better and some worse, will follow in 
an early issue. 


Com- 


Electrochemical 
pany is considering plans for an addi- 
tion to its plant at Niagara Falls. 


The Hooker 


ACIDS IN BLEACHING 
Sour milk was at one time the only 
acid employed in the bleaching proc. 
Holland, 
Belgium and the north of 


esses carried on in India, 
England, 
France, but it has given place to the 
mfiineral acids. Indeed, the organic 
acids have not since found much use 
except in certain ‘special instances, 
sulphuric, and_ especially hydro 
chloric, acid having taken their place 
It was in 1834 that Greau noted the 
usefulness of hydrochloric acid in the 
bleaching operation, and who recog: 
nized that it was the best acid to ap: 
ply after the lime boil, because it 
gives rise to calcium chloride, which 
is far more soluble than calcium sul 
phate and as a consequence more eas 
ily eliminated during the washing op, 
eration. In those countries where tt 
was possible to work economicallj 
with sulphuric acid, notably in Rus 
sia, experience has shown that ond 
washing operation well conducte( 
with a plentiful supply of water suf 
fices, without fear of poor results, td 
permit the souring to be done wit 
sulphuric acid, since the large volum 
of water used in the washirg: satis 
factorily removes the sulphate of lim 
from the material. When souring 
with hydrochloric acid it is advisablt 
to add. about 10 per cent of sulphun 
acid to protect any lead pipes, et 
from corrosion by the hydrochlori 
acid. In the course of time the su! 
phuric acid forms a protecting coatin 
of lead sulphate on the lead. Thi 
acids are ordinarily employed col 
and at a strength varying from 1 
214 deg. Tw. By raising the tempera 
ture of the sours their action is mad 
more energetic, but it is very advi 
able to operate with precaution. (C 
mille Koechlin has prescribed usin 
after the chemicking a solution of st 
phuric acid (% to 1 gram per litef 
and at a temperature of 80 deg. Cet 

H. Thies has recommended the us 
of warm solutions of acids, partic 
larly in the treatment of cotton maté 
rials generally difficult to bleach. H 
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has also proposed the addition to the 
sulphuric acid of a proportion of hy- 
drofluoric acid (10 grams of sulphuric 
acid, 142 deg. Tw., per liter of water, 
and 14 gram hydrofluoric acid), with 
the object of attacking the silicic acid 
contained in the cotton. Tests, how- 
ever, have been made on about 1,000 
pieces of cotton cloth to determine 
what is practically the influence of 
the hydrofluoric acid. One-half had 
received the action of hydrofluoric 
acid and were divided into lots, some 
left in the white, state, others dyed, 
and others printed. Careful examina- 
tion failed to show any difference be- 
tween those goods which had been 
treated with hydrofluoric acid and 
those which had not. From this ex- 
perience it has been concluded that, 
although analysis reveals the pres- 
ence of traces of silica in cotton (al- 
though it is not known in what form 
it is present), there is no benefit to be 
derived in bleaching by resorting to 
the use of the hydrofluoric acid to 
eliminate the silica. When employ- 
ing hydrochloric acid for the souring 
it is advisable to protect as well as 
possible the material during the treat- 
ment from the sunlight, and the same 
precautionary measure should be 
adopted during the operation of 
chemicking. After souring, the sub- 
sequent washing does not need to be 
very complete when the next opera- 
tion is the alkali boil, and no damage 
to the material may be feared; but in 
any other circumstances the washing 
should be such as to effect the re- 
moval of the last traces of acid. With 
an insufficient supply of water avail- 
able, notably in dry seasons, a small 
amount of ammonia, at any rate suffi- 
cient to neutralize any trace of acid, 
should be added to the washing 
squeezer before the drying. 
Ultramarine is often employed for 
the purpose of tinting the white, and 
the slightest trace of acid left in the 
goods will then become evident, as 
ultramarine is very sensitive to acid 
and becomes decomposed. In actual 
working with sours it is very neces- 
sary to adopt means of maintaining 
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the strength of the acid solution at its 
proper level, and this cannot be done 
sufficiently exactly by the use of the 
hydrometer. A Convenient way of 
testing the souring liquor consists in 
using as indicator a solution of soda 
colored by turmeric. A solution of 
soda at 52 deg. Tw., colored with tur- 
meric, should neutralize and therefore 
decolorize one-half to two parts of 
acid in the gray sours and two and 
one-half parts in the sours after 
chemicking. Besides hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids, use is made of 
acetic and oxalic acids, especially for 
the souring of fabrics containing col- 
ored portions, and in a few other spe- 
cial circumstances. According to Tal- 
ifer, in L’/ndustrie Textile, acetic acid 
does not attack textile fibers, and the 
salts it forms with the carbonates and 
the hydroxides are very soluble. Ox- 
alic acid acts similarly to acetic acid, 
with the additional recommendation 
that it dissolves iron salts—The Tex- 
tile Mercury. 
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RETURNING CONFIDENCE 


Developments in the business world 
during the past two or three weeks have 
shown beyond peradventure of a doubt 
that commercial confidence is return- 
ing at a constantly accelerated pace. 
There was a protracted period follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice during 
which business of all kinds suffered 
from a very natural uncertainty, and 
there were not lacking those prophets 
who predicted more or less immediate 
disaster. The disaster, however, has 
failed to materialize and, after waiting 
in vain four months for its appearance, 
business men generally have come to the 
conclusion that it has been definitely 
side-tracked, for the present at least. 


In the dyestuff field the signing of the 
armistice found the majority of con- 
sumers fairly well supplied with goods 
for their immediate needs, and in the 
majority of cases they took the position 
that there was no urgency for them to 
buy further and that materially lower 
prices could be obtained by withholding 
their orders from the market. This 
condition has now, to a great extent, 
righted itself. Stocks of dyestuffs in 
consumers’ hands have been reduced 
very materially by the ordinary process 
of consumption, and the textile and 
other trades are now beginning to find 
the necessity of coming into the market 
for the supplying of their immediate 
requirements. Prices have, of course, 
declined to a considerable extent, but 
we feel confident that the bottom has 
been reached and that from this time 
onward they will tend to recover. 


A stiffening in prices by its very 





nature stimulates buying. Very few 
consumers care to buy on a_ falling 
market, but let prices once become 
steady or show an inclination to ad- 
vance, and they will make haste to place 
their contracts before prices rise any 
higher. This is the condition in which 
the dyestutf industry is placed to-day. 
Our advice to consumers is, that they 
show their confidence in the future by 
placing their orders for future require- 
ments with as little delay as possible, 
By so doing they will not only secure 
what we believe to be very favorable 
prices but will, in addition, be adding 
their bit towards the speedy resumption 
of normal business conditions. 


IMPORT VALUATIONS 


It is a well-known fact that in pre- 
war times the undervaluing of dye- 
stuffs and intermediates imported into 
this country from Europe was quite a 
common custom. In fact, it may be 
believed that the Government connived 
at this practice. As matters then stood, 
no one was harmed except the Govern- 
ment, and they only in the loss of 
revenue. There was practically no 
American dyestuff manufacturing in- 
dustry and the consumers were thus 
able to buy their necessary dyestuffs 
cheaper than if proper valuations had 
been fixed on them and full duty paid. 

A totally different condition’ exists 
to-day and with the possible increase 
of importations in the near future it 
behooves American dyestuff manufac- 
turers to see to it that the imported 
products are entered at their proper 
valuations and that full duty is paid. 
The tariff is not intended so much for 
revenue as for protection, and if under- 
valuation is tolerated the protective 
feature loses a great deal of its potency 
and, incidentally, the revenue obtained 
by the Government is materially less. 


The Prospect Dye Works, 694 
Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has increased its capital from 
$6,000 to $12,000, to provide for ex- 
pansion. 








THE GERMAN DYESTUFF IN- 
DUSTRY TO-DAY 

The following report, dated No 
vember 5, was recently received at 
the U. S. Naval Intelligence Office 
from a reliable source in Denmark, 
and is interesting in shedding some 
light on the present condition of the 
dyestuff industry in Germany: 

“The question of the future of the 
German aniline dye industry began 
to occupy interested parties very 
shortly after they had realized that 
the war would probably be of long 
duration. The problem was studied 
by a number of the foremost German 
specialists. The most optimistic 
among them pinned their faith to the 
many earlier statements made by 
French, American and English wri- 
ters to the effect that no other coun- 
try had experts equal to the German, 
who combined science with practice 
so efficiently; therefore, the latter 
need not really fear competition. 
After normal conditions had again 
been established there would be such 
a craving for German colors that no 
feeling of antipathy toward Germany 
would be able to boycott German dye- 
stuffs. Dr. Witt, a well-known Ger- 
man color expert, arrives at the con 
clusion, in his pamphlet dealing with 
the English color industry, that Eng- 
land’s manufacture would not in the 
immediate future develop into a busi- 
ness of any great importance. The 
history of dyestuffs teaches us that 
England possessed all the conditions 
requisite for the growth of this indus- 
try; all of these, however, she neg- 
lected to develop. 

“According to A. W. Hoffman, it is 
difficult to see what outside causes 
have contributed to this. It is certain 
that England was not a suitable mar- 
ket for dyestuffs and fine chemical 
products where a constant study of 
detail and fine technique is required, 
while at the same time the larger 
manufacturing problems must not be 
lost sight of. 

“Basing his opinion upon personal 
observation in England as well as his 
business relations with the English 
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manufacturers, Dr. Witt also saw a 
certain security against the large new 
English plants. The men at their 
head, both as managers and those 
representing the Government, were 
very superficially trained in the tech- 
n‘cal sides of the question. The sci- 
entific methods of the German chem- 
ists are esteemed so highly by a well- 
known scientific paper that it recently 
went so far as to say: ‘Bismarck said 
that the Prussian officer is second to 
none; we say that the German chem- 
ist is ahead of all others.’ The future 
security of our color industry rests 
upon this fact. Moreover, the Ger- 
man dyestuff factories have for sev- 
eral decades been able to lay aside 
large money reserves, and have also 
reduced the book values of their 
plants to a minimum. 

“The greater number of intelligent 
critics do not, however, agree with 
such optimistic views. Owing to the 
fact that he held different opinions, 
the manager of the dye factory of F. 
Bayer & Co. proposed an enlarged 
company, comprising the Badische 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik, the F. Bayer 
dye factories and the Aktiengesell- 
schaft fur Anilinfabrikation, the color 
works of Meister, Lucius & Bruning, 
Leopold Cassella & Co., and Kalle & 
Co., as well as the chemical factories 
which were previously on Weiler-ter- 
Meer and the Griesheim Electron 
Chemical Factory. 

“The reasons which underlie the 
proposal for such a trust are as fol- 
lows: Economic conditions after the 
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war are as yet entirely undetermined. 
We can, however, see clearly that we 
are facing real danger. During the 
war competing firms have arisen ev- 
erywhere in the neutral and enemy 
countries. We shall meet competi- 
tion which, with Government subsidy 
and protection, will endeavor to dis- 
pute the leadership in the world’s 
markets which we have obtained after 
years of labor and efforts. We must 
be armed for this fight, and it seems 
to us that there is no better way of 
doing this than by an amalgamation 
of our home industry along the broad- 
est lines. The understanding would 
thus be principally a defensive one 
(how much other factors are to enter 
into the agreement is to be determined 
later), but it is also to insure the Ger- 
man industry against internal losses 
as a result of the war. The agree- 
ment between the various companies 
is to last fifty years. The independ- 
ence and freedom of action of the 
firms is to be retained in the future in 
a similar manner as that of our own 
factory in the past in its relations 
with the Badische Anilin & Soda Fab- 
rik and the Aktiengesellschaft fur An- 
ilinfabrikation. Close co-operation 
between the individual firms is pro- 
posed and above all a constant: ex- 
change of all items of experience in 
production and manufacture. The ne- 
gotiations are based upon estimates 
of profits drawn up uniformly for all. 
The future profits are to be lumped 
and apportioned among the various 
companies according to a previously 
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determined scale. The profits of spe- 
cial products will in the case of cer- 
tain firms be left out of the common 
pool during the time of transition. 
“The distribution of shares will be 
as follows: 
Per Cent 
Farbwerke Hochst 
Badische Anilin & Soda 
PARE orn 200. Ae coe esbohy sation 24.82 
Farbenfabrik v. F. Bayer. . .24.82 
Leopold Cassella 
A/G fur Anilinfabrikation 
( Berlin) 
Chem. Fabrik Griesheim... 6.00 
Chem. Fabrik Weiler-ter- 
1.50 


“From the annual statements of the 
various firms for the year 1917 it is 
seen that even during that year the 
various factories made large profits. 
The Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, 
after writing off 21,213,478 marks, as 
against 12,369,258 in 1916, and paying 
all war taxes, had still a clear profit 
of 30,000,400 marks, as against 23,- 
548,772 in 1916, and, including the bal- 
ance of 3,249,752 marks, as against 
2,893,875 in 1916, a total surplus of 
33,251,152 marks, as against 26,442,- 
647 marks in 1916. A dividend of 20 
per cent was paid upon a capital of 
ninety millions of marks. Farbwerke 
Hochst showed, after writing off 19,- 
161,302 marks, as against 11,011,388 
in 1916, and a deduction of 2,663,740 
marks, a clear profit of 25,179,968 
marks, as against 24,227,445 in 1916, 
and divided 18 per cent upon a capital 
of ninety million marks. The Far- 
benfabrik v. F. Bayer made in 1917, 
including the balance of 2,957,162 
marks, as against 5,363,580 in 1916, a 
clear profit of 31,084,370 marks, as 
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against 26,760,404 in 1916, and paid a 
dividend of 20 per cent on a capital of 
ninety million marks. The Aktienge- 
sellschaft fur Anilinfabrikation shows 
for the year 1917, after writing off 
4,901,000 marks, as against 4,709,400 
marks for 1916, and including the last 
vear’s balance, a clear profit of 8,951,- 
000 marks, as against 7,308,000 in 
1916. Upon a capital of thirty-three 
m‘llions, 18 per cent was paid in divi- 
dends. The Chem. Fabrik Greisheim- 
Electron paid upon its capital of twen- 
ty-five million marks 16 per cent in 
dividends, as against 16 per cent in 
1916 upon a capital of sixteen mil- 
lions and a bonus of 6 per cent. The 
Chem. Fabrik Weiler-ter-Meer paid 
12 per cent in dividends on a capital 
of eight million marks, the same as in 
1916. Kalle & Co. paid 10 per cent 
dividends as in 1916. 

“These annual statements also con- 
tain interesting points which show 
clearly how the dye factories have 
more than held their own during the 
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war and promise much for the future. 
The firm of F. Bayer writes: “That 
after the war we will face the most 
serious difficulties.’ The Chem. Fab- 
rik Weiler-ter-Meer acknowledged 
that many of their activities are en- 
tirely based upon the requirements 
of war, and will have to cease after 
the war; while, on the other hand, 
others had to be closed down during 
the war. 

“The following facts should be 
clearly noted: As a result of the in- 
creased production and lack of trained 
help (the firms mention the increased 
employment of foreign workmen) the 
machinery and apparatus became very 
much worn and deteriorated. The re- 
ports emphasize the fact that a long 
period will be required to repair and 
renew the worn-out material. 

“In order to protect the improve- 
ments obtained through science and 
practice in chemicals, and above all in 
colors, one well-informed expert sug- 
gests that foreign countries should not 
be given the newest colors for their 
own use for a long time, but that the 
German dye manufactories should 
work hand in hand with the German 
textile industry and produce finished 
colored products, the imitation of 
which, at least for a certain period, 
would be impossible abroad. If the 
newly discovered colors are sold 
abroad and German color experts 
teach how to employ them, then the 
German economic gain would be de- 
cidedly less than if the entire process 
were undertaken in Germany. The 
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same expert believes that from ten to 
fifteen years’ schooling will be required 
by those countries that have started 
new aniline works before they can ar- 
rive at the point where the German 
industry now stands. 

“Dr. N. Grossman believes that 
even though the German dye industry 
is facing a serious period, still its fu- 
ture is secure, thanks to the farsight- 
edness of its leaders, who have not 
merely expended their efforts upon 
producing dyestuffs, but also upon 
other products (medicinal and photo- 
graphic, etc.), and with the problems 
of nitrogen and the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber.” 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN 
THE DYE INDUSTRY 


The Germans were clever in mili- 
tary matters. We may as well admit 
it, now that the war is over. It makes 
it all the more to our credit in having 
helped to lick them. 

But, if anything, they were even 
more clever in propaganda work. 
Take, for instance, dyes. In some 
mysterious way every clerk selling 
silks, woolens and cotton goods had 
been educated to say in an apologetic 
and deprecatory way: 

“Of course, you know we can’t 
guarantee these colors to be fast. The 
German dyes are off the market. It 
can’t be helped. The American man- 
ufacturers of dyes are doing the best 
they can, but the Germans, you know, 
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were really the only ones that could 
make fast colors.” 

And the clerks really believed it. 
The customers believed it, and every- 
body assumed there would be no re- 
lief until after the war. 

Force of necessity played into the 
German propagandist’s hands. It is 
well known in the dye industry, but 
not generally understood by the pub- 
lic, that there are dyes designed es- 
pecially for cotton, for wool, for silk, 
etc. Owing to the shortage of dye 
stocks at the beginning of the war, 
textile manufacturers had to use what 
they could get. They used dyes in- 
tended for wool or silk on cotton fab- 
rics, and vice versa. Result: Fading, 
crocking, etc. Then, too, they resort- 
ed to the use of many of the old-time 
vegetable dyes discarded years ago in 
favor of coal-tar products because it 
was well known they were not fast. 
Yet these dyes were all the textile 
men could get in some cases and they 
had to use them. 

Clerks and the cubic placed all 
American dyes in the same class. 
Even what coal-tar dyes our manu- 
facturers did produce at that time 
were damned by the general classifi- 
cation “American dyes.” 

What is the situation to-day? 
the figures answer the question. 

In 1917 there were 117 firms making 
intermediates, the amount produced 
in that year being 322,650,531 pounds, 
valued at $106,942,918. 

In 1917 there were 81 establish- 
ments engaged in producing dye- 
stuffs, their output being 45,977,246 
pounds of dyes, valued at $57,796,- 
027; and 5,092,558 pounds of color 
lakes, valued at -$2,764,064. The im- 
ports cf dyestuffs in 1914 were 45, 


Let 
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$40,966 pounds, almost the same 
amount as produced in this country 
in 1917. 

In 1914, 2,633,414 pounds of aliza- 
rine and alizarine dyes were import- 
ed, and in 1918, to date (September), 
only 29,323 pounds. 

In 1914, 3,184,467 pounds of aniline 
salts were imported and in 1918, to 
date (September), only 21,273 pounds. 

These are but a few of the figures 
that prove the present satisfactory 
condition of the American dyestuff 
industry. 

With the knowledge that this has 
been accomplished in four years, in 
the face of tremendous difficulties, 
we may well look forward with con- 
fidence to a futtire in which the great- 
er portion of the obstacles have been 
overcome. 

Reports indicate that the Japanese 
Government is going to encourage 
the growth of the dyestuff industry 
in that country by the adoption of a 
—_ — e tariff. 
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N. A. & C. CO. ISSUES NEW 
CHROME COLOR SHADE BOOK 

Seventy-two dyed samples depict- 
ing shades obtained with twenty-one 
Chrome colors from the plants of the 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Inc., make up the new shade book just 
issued by this concern. Twenty-four 
of the shades produced are obtained by 
the orthochrome process, twenty-four 
by the afterchroming process, and the 
remaining twenty-four by dyeing on 
chromed wool. Descriptions of the 
three processes are included, together 
with the percentages of dye used to 
make up the various shades. 

The National colors shown include 
Alizarol Yellow 3G, °Alizarol Yellow 
GW, Alizarol Yellow RW and Alizarol 
Yellow R; Erie Fast Red FD, Alizarine 
NAC 20 per cent Paste, Cloth Red G, 
R and B, Fast Wool Cyanone R and 
3R, Serichrome Blue R, Superchrome 
Blue B Extra, Alizarol Brown RB and 
GB, Alizarol Brown B, Alizarol Brown 
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3G, Chrome Green CB, Serichrome 
Green B, Superchrome Black 6BP, 
Superchrome Black BN and 4BN, 
Chrome Black 2BN, Chrome Blue GN 
Conc. and Chrome Blue 3RYN. 

In issuing this Chrome Color Pattern 
Card, the company offers a range of 
colors by means of which the dyer can 
produce practically any shade desired 
on the classes of fabrics to which 
chrome colors may suitably be applied 
Dyeings obtained with these colors are 
said to be equal to the most exacting 
demands in fastness to fulling and light. 


DU PONT SUIT ENDED 

A four-year suit for control of the 
stock of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, the powder makers, involving 
$57,000,000, ended last week. 

Judge Buffington, in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, handed 
down a lengthy decision sustaining the 
opinion of former Judge Thompson in 
the cases. 
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The decision is a victory for Pierre 
S. du Pont and members of the pow- 
der-making faction of his family. 

Judge Buffington suggests that the 
powder company should bear the costs 
of the appeal carried to his court. He 
made no definite order for this, how- 
ever, and he leaves the question open 
for discussion by the litigants. 

The suit was brought in 1915 to 
compel Pierre S. du Pont and directors 
to return to the du Pont Powder Com- 
pany the $5,000,000 of stock purchased 
from T. Coleman du Pont. According 
to the plaintiffs, Pierre S. du Pont and 
certain directors of the powder com- 
pany formed the du Pont Securities 
Company for the purpose of purchasing 
the stock for their own benefit instead 
of acquiring it for the benefit of the 
powder company and its stockholders. 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


R. D. Co.—-Question-—Kindly let us 
know if Galleine is being manufac- 
tured in this country, and if so by 
whom? 

Answer—So far as we have been 
able to discover, this product has not 
been made in commercial quantities 
in this country. The National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company has pro- 
duced it in limited quantities, also 
another small concern in Cleveland. 
We are advised, however, that Gallo 
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Cyanine colors can be used for prac 
tically any purpose for which Gal- 
leine is suited, and by using Gallo 
Cyanine you could be certain of being 
able to match your shades without 
difficulty. 

F. F. C.—Question—Do vou know 
where we can obtain Sodium Buty- 
rate? 

Answer—We have made extensive 
inquiry and failed to find anyone who 
is handling this product at the pres- 
ent time. A. Klipstein & Co. used to 
import it, but abandoned it because 
of its very objectionable odor and be- 
cause of the fact that formic acid 
seemed better suited to the purpose 
for which Sodium Butyrate was used, 
namely : ss hides. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 
Fire at the plant of the Stamford 
(Conn.) Extract Manufacturing Com- 
pany last-week caused damage esti- 
mated at $750,000. Between twelve 








and fifteen buildings were destroyed, 
and also much valuable machinery, 
together with considerable amounts 
of chemicals and dyestuffs. 


Announcement has been made that 
the Atlantic Chemical Company, Bos- 
ton, has increased its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, to provide for 
general business expansion. 


The personnel of the “Trades and 
Licensing Committee” of the British or- 
ganization to assist the dyestuff indus- 
try of that country consists of the fol- 
lowing: Lord Colwyn, chairman; 
Henry Allen, Milton S. Sharp and Len- 
nox B. Lee, of the Color Users’ Com- 
mittee ; T. Taylor, of the National Fed- 
eration of Associations of Paint, Color 
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and Varnish Manufacturers; J. Turner 
and Dr. H. Levenstein, representing the 


sritish Dyes, Ltd., and Levenstein, 
Ltd.; W. J. U. Woolcock, representing 
the Association of British Chemical 


Manufacturers, and W. H. Dawson, 
representing the Board of Trade. 


After making good the loss to the 
National Bank of Commerce, Ernesto 
Madero, president of Madero Bros., 
Inc., of New York City, has been re- 
leased from custody on a suspended 
sentence by Judge McIntyre, of the 
Court of General Sessions. Tonko L. 
Millic, general manager of the com- 
pany, and Nathan Lazarus, a shipping 
clerk, who were also arrested, were 
likewise freed. The charge brought by 
the bank was conspiracy to issue worth- 
less warehouse receipts, on which 
money was obtained. 


The Sackett Turner Corporation, 
New York, has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $50,000, to manufac- 
ture chemicals and allied specialties. 
J. Manne. B. Machinist and C. 
Meyers, 783 Madison Avenue, are the 
incorporators. 






George W. Dunn, who for several 
years had been associated with~the 
Cronkhite Company, Boston, and who 
was formerly purchasing agent for 
the Lancaster Mills, cotton goods, 
Clinton, Mass., has opened offices at 
99 Chauncey Street, Boston, where 
he will conduct a general business in 
dyes, chemicals and textile mill sup- 
plies. 





Foreign trade as a factor in stabiliz- 
ing American industry will be the prin- 
cipal subject considered at the forth- 
coming meeting of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, to be held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, April 24, 25 and 
26. The gathering will be the sixth 
annual affair of its kind, and will also 
take up the question of forming a defi- 
nite policy dealing with the future of 
the new shipping of the United States. 
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AMERICAN MADE 


DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR TIE" COLOR PRODUCTS OF 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
A Complete Line of Acid, Basic, Direct, Chrome and Sulphur Colors and Intermediates 
AND 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OIF 


Synthetic Indigo, Midland Blue R, Midland Vat Blues 


ANILINE DYES & CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York City 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA COLU MBI 


HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS and 
INTERMEDIATES 


Equal to the best of foreign standards 


A Full Line of Acid, Basic, 
Direct and Chrome Colors 


OFFICES: 
114 State Street 90 William Street 151 N. Front Street 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


Works: Woodside, L. I. 








H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


American Made Products 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing and 
Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs Consolidated Color 


Colors Produced } and Chemical Co. 


Sizing and by - 
Finishing Materials ee 2. 2. 
Dyestuffs iailiaas ' Central Dyestuff 
and > "_ and Chemical Co. 
Intermediates Newark, N. J. 


BOSTON, 130 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 

PHILADELPHIA, 132 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 317 Clark Street 

PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon Street 














